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-THE LATEST NOVELTY IN THE NATIONAL 
CIRCUS. 


PRESIDENT Hayes is very fond of travelling 
backwards and forwards, but we regret to find 
that he is traveling backwards in the matter of 
civil service reform. 

We believe the President to be an honest 
man, in spite of the peculiar circumstances 
under which he was placed in the White House; 
but he lacks firmness and moral courage, or he 
would not have appointed the infamous Ander- 
son to fill an important federal office in Louis- 
iana. He would not have removed efficient 
and honest officers without good and sufficient 
cause. He would not have brooked insult and 
defiance from the Naval Officer of the New 
York Custom House. He would not allow half 
the relations of the Secretary of Treasury to 
enjoy fat sinecures, and he would not go jun- 
ketting round the country with his cabinet at 
this early stage in his administration, making 
platitudinous speeches, 

Hayes in tights on the untamed fiery lobster 
which will persist in going backwards through 
the hoops of bad policy, is the latest novelty in 
the national circus, and gives great offense to 
his supporters, and great satisfaction to his 
enemies, the majority of whom would with 
pleasure see him make greater mistakes. 

The friends he has, and their adoption tried, 
he must grapple them to his soul with hooks of 
steel—but not those of the Wells and Anderson 
stamp. We offer this gentle admonition to the 
President, and trust he’ll profit by it, as we be- 
lieve he has both honesty and judgment enough 
not to persist in a policy which will ultimately 
lead to the downfall of his administration. 


YOUNG TAMMANY AND OLD TAMMANY. 





The disclosures by ‘Tweed are not at all ex- 
citing in their character. Everything had been 
pretty well discounted before, and those who 
had been directly or indirectly connected with 
the ring are little disconcerted at his state- 
ments and shake off the odium as easily as 
water from a duck’s back. The majority of 
our wretched politicians are so used to being 
parties to dishonesty and crookedness, that it 
becomes second nature to them; and they 
couldn’t be upright and honorable-if they 
tried. But for what purpose is this examination 
of Tweed? Is it in the interest of justice and 
good city government? Far from these, it is 
for political effect to strengthen the chief of 
its waning supporters in Tammany. Puck will 
give John Kelly credit for smartness. He is 
smart, but not smart enough for Puck who can 
see through his little game. 

It will be noticed that Tweed carefully avoids 
any unpleasant allusion to prominent Tam- 
manyites. Kelly would make blacker the char- 
acter of Anti-Tammany and Republican thieves 
and uses the much exercised ex-Boss with this 
end in: view, who of course know nothing 
about the doings of Tammany magnates other 
than they are angels in top boots and that 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths. 

Tweed at this juncture isa very useful in- 
strument to do Kelly’s dirty work. 

And withal New York is the sufferer. Robbed 
and outraged by all parties, she has no alter- 





native but to submit, so Ion 
zens. make no effort to al 
state of things. Old Tamm 
and New Tammany are equally b 
loathsome diseases under 0 her né me 
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THE BITER BIT. 

ee war in Europe is surprising everybody, 

the Hera/d in particular. That enter- 

prising journal has not of late favored its 
readers with any prophetic articles on the sub- 
ject, as it finds it has been so grievously out in 
its calculations, so far at least as the Turks were 
concerned. 

Puck is no friend of the Turks. To all 
Europeans and ourselves they are “aliens in 
blood, aliens in language, and aliens in reli- 
gion.” They have simply been encamped in 
Europe for five hundred years. ‘They have 
nowhere become the people of the lands which 
they have conquered and now occupy. ‘They 
are barbarous, cruel, and unjust. They have 
no government worthy of the name, and their 
religious and social systems are utterly demora- 
lizing. 

But Russia, too, has little to invite Puck’s 
sympathy and respect. Her traditional policy 
is the atinexation of Turkey, and her pretexts 
for war have always been disingenuous, and in 
this instance the one urged, viz., to protect the 
Christian subjects, is monstrously absurd. It is 
the old story of the wolf and the lamb. An ex- 
cuse for an outrage is never difficult to find. 
The despotic and ignorant so-called Colossus of 
the North ought to be the last nation in the 
world to demand good government and reli- 
gious toleration in another. Does it forget its 
unutterable infamies and cruelty perpetrated 
in Poland and Circassia, and where even now 
it keeps heavily its iron heel. Those European 
powers who have a greater sense of justice than 
the contemptible Muscovite are the -proper 
parties to settle this Turkish question. 

Puck rejoices at the Bear’s reverses, who is 
rather surprised to tind the Crescent which he 
wished to chew so sharp at its extremities. 








THE RETURNED SUMMER BOARDER 
HE summer-boarder has come back. He 
tries to make you believe that his sojourn 
among the glorious greens of nature has 
done him good. It is charitable to believe 
him. He is bracing up for winter work and 
winter pleasure; the latter requiring the more 
bracing, very frequently. Let us be kind to 
the returned summer-boarder. He looks as 
though he needed kindness. The refreshing 
influences of his lately deserted boarding-house 
keeper still hover about him as a ghostly mem- 
ory, and his heart yearns for affection and sym- 
pathy. 

The antiquated. rooster that uttered a mourn- 
ful prayer and then yielded itself up to the de- 
mand for spring chicken, still holds a fond 
place in his heart, and in the recollection of 
his back-teeth. 

The returned summer-boarder has much to 
be grateful for. He has recovered from the 


poison of the ivy, and his chills have grown | 


more infrequent. 

Sweet country life, how dreary our cities 
would seem if it were not for you! But for the 
contrast that the returned wanderer realizes as 


he walks along the smooth pavement, how small 


would be the joy he feels while thinking of 
those beautiful roads, whose mud yielded gently 


to his polished shoes as he walked along—for | 


pleasure. 
The returned summer-boarder is more senti- | 





ae snd 
where out of 
cousin, who 


till now may fof s meek Mi lonely flower to 


pine on the stem, blossoms with new-born grace, 
and he pays homage to her wit and winsome- 
ness. 

The returned summer-boarder swears, with 
more fierce delight than he ever swore before. 
He rolls out an occasional ‘‘ damn” with a re- 
lish that is almost reckless. For his summer 
landlady was good and pious, and a living re- 
proach to the iniquity of this world. Within 
the pale of her virtue profanity hid its head 
in deaf-and-dumb obscurity. Perdition yearned 
for him who swore, and an avenging angel was 
hovering with frenzied clutch over him who 
cussed. 

The returned summer-boarder looks brown 
in the face. That is the sign of health*and 
strength; also of the sun. The sun in the 
country differs from the sun in the city. Here 
it scorches and strikes; there it cheers and tans. 

The returned summer-boarder roams the 
wilds of his boundless bed-room like a noble 
son of freedom. It is only a hall bed-room, 
but it is a forest of Ardennes compared to his 
summer home. 

The returned summer-boarder waxes wroth 
at the sight of milk; he looks suspiciously upon 
butter; he has an ineffable contempt for all 
kinds of fruit. 

Before he left town he was fond of rowing. 
He delighted in pleasure-parties up the river. 
Now, the man who hints at an oar in the faint- 
est whisper is withered by a look that means 
desperation. 

Altogether, the summer-boarder is rendered 
a very agreeable object by his late pleasures; 
and it is only to be hoped that when the next 
year’s vacation comes round, he will summon 
up his powers of imagination, treat his cross- 
eyed cousin as a landlady’s daughter, stop swear- 
ing, to oblige a mythical landlady, get his shoes 
muddy, eat broiled roosters, get tanned at 
home, save so many dollars a week, and spare 
the country-landlord the necessity of the per- 
jury he commits in claiming that his house, ten 
miles off, is five minutes’ walk from the depot. 








Purkerings. 


Wuat is the difference between a person go- 
ing to Plymouth Church and one about to ask 
a lady a favor? One is going to see Beecher 
and the other is going to beseech her. 





Wuar is the difference between a poor gun 
and a borrowed masquerade costume? One is 
fired and doesn’t hit, and the other is hired 
and doesn’t fit. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if “am 
you the feller as seed him” is good English. 
Certainly; and don’t bother us with none of 
them kind of questions no more—cause we aint 
a-going to answer ’em. 





PaRISIANS are playing base-ball—and now 
Monsieur le pitcheur gracefully pitches the 
ball to Monsieur le strikaire, who makes a 
trois base-hit into-the estomac of Monsieur / 
champ a la gauche (left field), who exclaims, 
“‘ventrebleu,” and sits down on the grass for 
rest and refreshments. 





Now is the time when the weary humorist 
asks himself what happens about this season 


mental now than he was when he left home. | and desperately murmurs, “ will they ever drop 
He feels kindlier towards the entire weaker sex. | on this style of paragraphs ?” 
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| PUCK. 





The wind wafts the withering roses 

To the land where dead loves lie in state; 
The Summer has fled from her closes, 

And the swallow flown south with her mate. 
Yet, as patriots exiled and banished— 

They return when the winter is not: 
But one thing for all time has vanished— 

The hat that was shot. 


TuaTt Horrid Girl” is the name of a new 
novel just published. We may now look for 
“ That Disgusting Boy,” ‘‘ ‘That Brutal Baby,” 
‘‘That Galoot of an Uncle,” ‘*‘ That Rake ofa 
Great-grandfather.” 


Tue fact that we can make several very bril- 
liant puns on the names of Broadwell, the pre- 
sident, and Swan, the cashier of the bursted 
Clairmont bank, doesn’t in the slightest allevi- 
ate the distress of the defrauded depositors. 


“Not to Lend ”’ is the name of a yawl-boat 
tied at the wharf at Hartford. Isn’t this sort 
of ‘‘ give-away ”’ for a title ? 





Anp thus did he apostrophize his love: “Oh, 
Henrietta! Bread-and-butter of hungry child- 
hood—canvas-back duck of satiated manhood!” 
But she wonldn’t have him, anyhow. 





A crusty bachelor says fashions vary so often, 
that the dear creatures have been already served 
up in every possible style of dressing—except 
on toast. 


SPENCERPORI, Monroe County, is to have a 
bank, and so passes away its Arcadian simplicity, 
for the wily burglar and expert in safe-com- 
binations has his eye on the institution —while 
the kleptomaniacal cashier and the conscien- 
tious director are ready to take unlimited 
“flyers” in Wall street, and invest the deposits 
in undomesticated feline speculations. 





PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SAMUEL TILDEN is in Paris, and seems to 
spend his time principally in visiting the 
Herald s Bureau and having his name registered. 

From the fact that they have been seen to- 
gether in public of late, it is said that Anna 
Dickinson and Theodore Tilton have become 
fast friends. We believe, however, that Theo- 
dore is the only fast one of the two. 


_ STANLEY is achieving great renown from hav- 
ing penetrated the heartof Africa. Why should 
he? The colored man who proposed to his 
bride captured her African heart all for him- 
self, and nobody made any fuss about it. 


GrNERAL MCCLELLAN has been nominated 
for the Governorship of New Jersey. There was 
a time when McClellan aspired to the Presidency 
of the United States; but having been defeated 
he wisely seeks honor in a foreign land. 


“WHEN McMauon prepares for a bold stroke 
of diplomacy he flees into his inmost bower, 
takes a drop of absinthe, eats a frog’s leg and 
says “Allons enfant de la patrie!”’ with fire in 
his soul and terror in his voice. (Special cor- 
respondence of Puck.) 


It is whispered in military circles that George 
the Count Joannes having grown jealous of Os- 
man Pasha’s glories, is going to be a Pasha 
himself. He is now deliberate what to pin his 
medals to, when he is in the battle-field. 

Sittinc Butt doesn’t feel half so bad over 
the enmity of Uncle Sam as he does over the 
fact that he was born without a middle name. 








UNCLE PETER AND HIS LOUISA. 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD SONG. 





HERE was an old Rooster in Jersey did dwell, 
He got very spoony on an uncommon fine young 
Her name it was L’uisa, just eightcen years old, 
And the wicked old Rooster had silver and gold. 


Singing Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, ri-tooral-li-le, 
Ri-tooral, ri-tooral, ri-tooral-li-le, 
Ri-tooral, ri-tooral-li, tooral-li-le, 

Ri-tooral, looral-rooral, looral-ri-looral-li-le. 


Now Peter, this rooster, in Kingston one day 

He met Miss L’uisa, and thus he did say: 

*¢Tho’ I’m no longer youthful, for I'm eighty years old, 
I wish for to marry you; pray, don’t think me bold. 


Singing Ri-tooral, etc. 


‘*O Nunky, O Nunky,” L’uisa replied, 

Tho’I am rather youthful for an old rooster’s bride — 
As my heartfelt devotion may lengthen your life, 

I see no objection to becoming your wife. 


Singing Ri-tooral, etc. 


‘¢ Oh, then, dearest L’uisa,” the old rooster said, 
You’ve made me so happy—to-morrow we'll wed; 
Let the guests be invited and everything done. 
For that blessed hour that makes us both one. 


Singing Ri-tooral, etc. 


The guests were on hand—of degree low and high 
And the parson was ready the knot for to tie; 

But all waited and waited and waited in vain, 

And youthful L’uisa writhed in anguish and pain, 


Singing Ri-tooral, etc. 


For Peter’s young daughter was jealous of Lu, 

So she said: ‘* No, this marriage, it won’t never do.” 
She decoyed him away, and thus it occurred, 

The cage was all ready— but where was the bird ? 


MORAL: 
Now, you bald-headed sinners of young wives beware, 
Or else your young daughters will get in your hair, 
And then, my poor bridegrooms, I know you’ll concur, 
You'll be snatched more bald-headed than ever you 
were. 
Saying Tooral-li rooral, etc. 








Tue Recording Angel is making up his ac- 
counts, and striking a balance, and the water- 
melon and the green peach cast glances of en- 
vious rivalry at each other, as they await the 
announcement of the scores. (This is the last 
watermelon paragraph of the season.) 


THE last eighteen centuries have done a 
wonderful deal for the world, but if there is a 
moment when we sigh for the vigorous religious 
ohservances of the Thugs, it is when we gaze 
on the bland face of the imperturable ticket- 
speculator. 





THE Jenkins of the Wordd in a full, true and 
particular account of that great national event, 
the Howland-Belmont wedding, stated that the 
mother of bride looked as young as her daughter, 
that it was almost impossible to tell the other 
from which; this is a high, a very high com- 
pliment to the old lady, and, we have no doubt, 
it was richly deserved, but wasn’t it just a little 
rough on the daughter? 





Out of evil cometh good. So on account 
of the Clairmont Savings Bank collapse, the 
cashiers of several other saving institutions 
have been increasing the assets in the beauti- 
fully simple manner of counting as cash their 
receipted tailors and shoemakers bills for the 
last ten years, 
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BLANK FLORIDA. 


e@ 
k KNEW a man, 
And he came from Maine, 


And he hadn’t much stamps, 
But considerabie brain, 
And he was going to Florida to plant 





Orange trees, 
, 


I saw from his talk 

That his ideas were immense 
Concerning the wealth 

That would recompense 
Anybody with a leaning towards 
Orange culture, 


Of course I knew 

That he was on a goose chase, 
But I didn’t pretend 

To trouble his case; 
If he was satisfied that it was a 


Bonanza—good. 


I saw that fellow 

At the steamer, yesterday morn, 
And with solid wealth 

He was loaded—in a horn; 
And he was going back to Maine, 
Disgusted with oranges. 


His garments were worn 

And his look was one of care, 
And he carried a cane 

That came from Florida, where 
He'd been to accumulate a fortune 
On oranges. 


And he was down 

On Florida for a durn fraud, 
And he was going home 

On the money he had borr'd 
From a friend that he met, 
Who likewise was going to Florida 
To start a bank account on oranges. 


Lem. E. C. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


At the close of Miss Morris’s engagement at 
the Academy, Brooklyn will have a chance to 
enjoy the society of the coquettish “ Pink 
Dominos.” 


‘Our Drawinc Room” company, with 
Mrs. Knight Astor and Mr. Thomas Whiffen 
as principal features, are giving entertainments 
in our principal cities. Mr. Whiffen, the light 
and airy comedian is a whole show in himself. 


“‘ OLIvER Twist,” at the Broadway Theatre, 
gives us Mr. McKee Rankin as Fagen, and 
Miss Kittie Blanchard as Vamcy. Mr. McKee 
Rankin in the part is not pretty, but he is 
good; the reverse is the case with Miss Blan- 
chard. 


‘¢ Ropinson Crusoe” is going to fade from 
our sight like a beautiful dream, but the ‘Thomp- 
son troupe will be back in a month or two, 
therefore let not the young man from the 
country despair. 

Ep. THorNE has got all his brother Charles’s 
mannerisms. But Charles has got the call on 
him for size. 


‘“‘Brass”? was a dead failure in London. 
Let it be distinctly understood, right here, that 
Puck never said it was a success in New York. 
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(CONTINUED.) 
HE Resolution being over, the bills were 
sent in. 
Glory is expensive. 
tion may be relied upon. ] 

That great and glorious American institution, 
the light and airy shinplaster, waltzed gaily to 
the front at an early period of our national 
independence. 

It is not positively known who invented it, 
but, whoever he was, that modest discoverer, 
silently shrinking into the shadow of oblivion, 
he was no slouch. 

The shin-plaster was first tried on the soldiers 
of the Continental army. Hence the phrase, 
‘not worth a continental cent.” 

[This is no joke. ] 

When the Continental warrior marched up 
to the paymaster’s office on Saturday night and 
was presented with a roll of paper-money, he 
asked, ‘‘ What am I to do with this ?” 

Then he demanded the dollar of his paternal 
progenitor. 

He did not get it. 

Naturally there was general dissatisfaction at 
this state of things. 

Shinplasters were not exactly at par. It 
took $2,527.50 to pay for a pony of lager; and 
so hard were the times that five-cent schooner- 
houses were unknown. 

Washington had considerable difficulty in 
suppressing the shinplaster; and it cannot be 
said that he did the job very effectively, for it 
seems to have broken out again in a new 
place. 

Still, Washington meant well. 

Perhaps it would be advisable, just here, to 
devote a little space to the finishing of George 
Washington. 

George was a great man, but he had in him 
elements of eliperkinsism, of georgefrancis- 
trainity, as it were, that only narrowly escaped 
making him a nuisance. 

He has furnished material for a number ot 
Sunday-school stories, which is very much 
against him. He was all the time doing some- 
thing anecdotical. He was not satisfied with 
his success in the little hatchet lay, but con- 
tinued to seek after similar effects all his life. 

He served as president of the United States 
for four years, and grew fat on it. The New 
York Sun was not then in existence. Afterwards 
he retired to Mount Vernon, his country-place, 
and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 

We do not like to shatter the cherished idols 
of enthusiastic patriotism; but we feel that at 
this juncture we have a painful duty to perform. 
We must undeceive the American peole. We 
have been accustomed to picture Washington 
asa handsome man. Perhaps he was at one 
time; but when he sent in his resignation he 
looked like this. It is sad, but true. 





[This informa- 





But as an agricultural pursuer Washington 


He was unquestionably first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men; but a man who attempted to p 
burdocks, under the impression that he 
struck a new kind of horse-radish, was not just 
the individual to till the fertile bosom of 
nature. 

Washington also tried to raise tomatoes, but 
as he insisted upon taking up the seeds every 
day, to see if they had sprouted, his wife cus- 
tomarily used the canned article. 

All the same, George set up for a farmer, and 
thereby drove five hired men to distraction. 

The fact is, Washington had an object in 
doing this. 

When he sent in his resignation as president, 
he had no idea that it would be accepted. 

The unexpected promptness of the populace 
in acceding to his expressed wish for retire- 
ment wasn’t gratifying to him. 

But he said to himself: ‘‘ They cannot get 
along without me. Some day they will send a 
delegation of distinguished patriots to me, to 
ask me to come back.” 

For some time he debated whether, in the 
event of the delegation arriving with the above 
message, he should respond: ‘‘ Whenever my 
country calls me, I am ready!’’ or whether he 
should demand defiantly, ‘‘ Wha’ d’ye soy ?” 

He finally decided upon the first speech, as 
being more parliamentary. In any case, how- 
ever, he resolved that when the delegation 
came, it should strike a Cincinnatus tableau. 
He said: ‘I will be found behind my plow, en- 
grossed in bucolic occupations. It will look 
better so.” 

Consequently he made a practice of going 
out into the fields plowing, whenever he heard 
the train come in. 

He did this for several years. 

One thing that made him give up this habit 
was a casual remark of the hired man’s to the 
effect that it might be picturesque and artistic 
to hold the plow upside down while in action, 
but that it did not imply that thorough and 
intelligent intimacy with agricultural affairs 
that probably characterized Cincinnatus—un- 
less, as the inconsiderate menial further ob- 
served, Cincinnatus was a duffer. 

When George Washington heard that he had 
been plowing with the plow upside down, he 
dropped on plowing at once, and went and sat 
on the piazza and shelled peas, while waiting for 
the delegation from his remorseful fellow- 
citizens. 

The delegation did not come, however, and, 
after waiting long enough, Washington selected 
appropriate last words and died. 

The funeral was largely attended. 

Taken by and large, Washington was a very 
decent sort of fellow. His character is chiefly 
worthy of esteem and admiration on account 
of the things which he did wot do. He never 
wrote a play, and he is not credited in the book 
of fate with a single paragraph beginning, ‘“This 
is the season—”’ 

It is not on record that Washington ever 
went to a donation party and tried to hold up 
his end of the social burden with half a peck 
of watery sweet potatoes. 

To balance these things, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he spelled “‘ inquire” with an e. 
The present location of George Washington 
is unknown. But if he retained to the end any 
trace of his youthful weakness in slinging the 
facile fib, he must have had a hard job to get 
into heaven. Even in those days, the man for 
celestial bliss was the man who could look the 
Recording Angel square in the eye and say, 
“No, sir,” when Gabriel had him up for cross- 
examination. 


 Ausweys for the Anvions. 


L. W. E.—Drop! 
SAILOR.—That will do. 


HASELTINE.—She must, if she wants to. 
G. W. C.—We prefer something a little more sprightly, 


Dip1.—You disgrace the memory of the highly re. 
spectable canine from whom you take your name. He 
had sense enough to die. 


PATERSON.—Just send us that poem, if you feel so in- 
clined. But you will know still less than your distin- 
guished namesake did what struck you. 


ZERUBBABEL.—Try again—but next time call yourself 
Tom Collins, or Skeezicks, or some other name less 
agonizing than your present nom de plume. 


JuNIOR MEMBER.— We like to read paragraphs like 
yours. Such things are necessary to lure us from the de- 
sires of earth, and make us resigned to departing. 


G. L. Gitszy.—It is to us a matter of complete indif- 
ference whether you devote yourself to wriling para- 
graphs or whether you don’t. But if any of those para- 
graphs loom up on our horizon, it won’t be a matter of 
quite so much indifference to yoz. 


GuILio V.—We gave your verses to our fighting editor 
to read. If he does not overtake you before you reach 
the Mississippi, we think you may be able to dwell safely, 
if you maintain a strict seclusion, somewhere in Vancou- 
ver’s Island or Alaska. He will scarcely carry his ven- 
geance so far. 


T. W. M.—We are glad you were amused at that inci- 
dent which you recount in your letter. We were not; 
but we felt a thrill of keen, sympathetic joy in thinking 
that you were. You ought to be very happy, T. W. M., 
even in this gloomy world of ours, if that’s all it takes 
to amuse you. 


RajaR.—As a Biblical scholar you are simply immense 
—you seem able to find beauties in the Scriptures hitherto 
unsuspected. But as a writer of vers de societe you are 
not quite up to the mark, and will not be so long as you 
try to rhyme Jdoo¢ with coat and doth with ruth, and set 
your reluctant muse to singing the charms of a young 
lady who slaps the face of her adorer. 


H. L. B., Wilmington, N. C.—According to your re- 
quest, as we don’t intend to publish your lines on ‘ Atha- 
lia,” we have ‘‘ chucked them into the waste-basket.” It 
is our candid opinion that the waste-basket would be 
justified in kicking at the indignity thus put upon it, but 
it is a patient and long-suffering waste-basket, and accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing. 


Sr. F. C.—Both your favors are received. The letter 
accompanying the last batch of paragraphs we beg leave 
to reprint, as a model epistle of its kind: 

Ep. Puck: I send you some more paragraphs. I sent you some 
last week. 

The waste-basket will probably substantiate my assertion. 


Yours truly, 
Se.7: C. 


This is good. It is funny. It has the paragraphic 
idea. As to your sacrificial offerings, we will select two 
or three of the choicest, which we will use, and for which 
we thank you, while we let the rest amble quietly away 
into oblivion. Is that satisfactory? 


E. F. M. B.—We take the liberty of reprinting your 

letter, for the benefit of our readers: 
P. C——, Sept. roth, 1877, 

Gentlemen do you wish to publish a Serial in Puck? I am writ- 
ing an Humorous Political Storry that I intend to make the best 
American Storry ever written. aA 
You can publish the Storry in Puck by. giving me a percentage 
on the increase of Circulation during its publication of course if it 
did not increase the Circulation of Puck I should not expect any 
pay forr it. 
Some yoars ago I wrote forr the Press. 
Since then I have been resting. 





Please address 


Why, oh why did you awake from that well-earned 
repose? We know your system needed more relaxation, 
to recover from your herculean labors on “ the Press.” 
We accept your offer, E. F. M. B., on condition that you 
pay us a percentage on any decrease of Puck’s circula- 
tion that may result from the publication of that ‘* Storry.” 
If from our present circulation of 30,000 we should run 
down ten or twenty thousand, we shall demand 50 per 
cent. on the yearly loss—say twenty-five or fifty thousand 
dollars—check in advance. Also, we shall require you 
to effect the insurance on our valuable lives, and give us 
other guaranties of immunity from the righteous wrath 








was not entirely a success. 


(To be continued.) 


of an enraged populace. Is it a bargain? 
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1. Montmorency Smith, the amateur 


gymnast, prepares to retire. 
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3. Montmorency Smith’s method of develop- 
ing the biceps. 


J éw - / 
_2. He begins his customary nocturnal exer- 
cises in muscular Christianity. 





5. Emulating the Man with the Iron Jaw. 6. The shins receive their share of attention. 
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7. There is a highly re- 
spectable family living under- 
neath Montmorency Smith. 





11. Interesting genre picture, showing 


Montmorency Smith’s reception. 





pursues the even tenor of 
his way— 





10. Montmorency Smith strikes some- 
thing stronger than himself—namely, 
butter. 


But the gymnast 
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13. Tableau—The Mourners. 


12. Montmorency Smith deems it time to ; 
(Gymnasium adjourned,) 


depart. 






































6 
LUMPS OF WISDOM. 


es, — 
a ~ VERY now and then, when a paper runs 
24 short of sensations that make your hair 
curl quicker than a hot fluter, it gets hold 
of a handful of wise and moral maxims, and 
sticks them into some ‘corner of a column, to 
do duty in the absence of more exciting mate- 
rial. It is then that we land upon such sweet 
morsels of comfort as these: 
WHY SOME PEOPLE ARE POOR. 


1. Silver spoons are used to scrape kettles. 

2. Coffee, tea, pepper and spices are left to 
stand open and lose their strength. 

3. Potatoes in the cellar grow, and sprouts 
are not removed until the potatoes become 
worthless. 

4. Brooms are never hung up, and are soon 
spoiled. 

5. Nice-handled knives are thrown into hot 
water. 

6. Clothes are left on the line to whip to 
pieces in the wind. 

7. The flour is sifted in a wasteful manner, 
and the bread-pan is left with the dough stick- 
ing to it. 

8. Tubs and barrelsare left in the sun to dry 
and fall apart. 

g. Dried fruits are not taken care of in sea- 
son, and become worniy. 

10. Bags, string and paper are thrown into 
the fire. 

11. Pork spoils for want of salt, and beef be- 
cause the brine wants scalding. 

12. Bits of meat, vegetables, bread and cold 
puddings are thrown away when they might be 
warmed, steamed and served as good as new. 


It is well to pause in our daily toil, to stop 
trying to get the best of our neighbors, to cease 
writing succulent paragraphs on half-soling boots 
and shoes, as the case may be, and ponder 
over the truths contained in the hortatory lines 
presented by our moral and philosophic ex- 
change. Let us think well over each indivi- 
dual lesson, and see whether, with will firmly 
bent and weather-eye opened as far back as the 
hinges will permit, we cannot, in the lapse of 
time, reform, and not be so poor as we used to be. 

In the first place, why should silver spoons 
be used to scrape kettles? Is it absolutely ne- 
cessary, poor, rash and indiscreet scraper, that 
you should practice upon kettles? Won’t any- 
thing else do? Should you throw away your 
chances of getting rich by scraping kettles, 
when there are so many other things, from _po- 
tatoes down to acquaintances, that can be 
scraped? When you feel like scraping some- 
thing with a silver spoon—stop, think, and then 
leave the kettle alone. 

2. Coffee, tea, pepper and spices are left to 
stand open and lose their strength. Why will 
people leave their pepper standing open? Is 
this age so far behind its predecessors that it 
needs must be compelled to put locks on its 
pepper? The bare idea! Poor, ignorant peo- 
ple: to leave your pepper, your tea and your 
spices standing open! Close them! Close 
them tight, and at once! Before they lose ev- 
ery bit of their strength and go down to an 
untimely grave, with only our poverty to re- 
mind us of the time when they were in the 
prime of their manhood. 

3. Sprouts are not removed until potatoes 
become worthless. Remove your sprouts. If 
you haven’t time to look over them yourself, 
get a sprout editor. Don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing that beautiful and highly ornamental fruit, 
the potato, sicken and decay, because a few 
conscienceless, uneducated and obtrusive sprouts 
-—ignorant, beardless sprouts—take it into their 
heads to interfere. Be warned in time! Squelch, 
oh squelch the sprightly sprout. 

4. And why don’t you hang up your brooms? 





PUCK. 
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What are brooms made for? If brooms were 
hung up as they should be, as they were evi- 
dently intended to be when they were created, 
there would be much less poverty in the land. 
Many a poor author has been deterred from 
composing a profitable essay in several acts Dy 
a broom sweeping all around him and dusting 
him out into the back-yard. See how the 
money he might have got from that essay was 
literally stolen out of his pocket because that 
broom wasn’t hung up! Hang up your brooms! 
Do hang up those brooms. 

5. Nice-handled knives are thrown into hot 
water. This is all wrong. Nice-handled knives 
should not be thrown into hot water. Take off 
the nice handles. 

6. Clothes are left on the line to whip to 
pieces in the wind. Clothes should be put 
somewhere else to whip to pieces in the wind. 
Clothes-lines are expensive, and economy de- 
mands that they should not be subjected to any 
unnecessary burdens. 

7. The flour is sifted in a wasteful manner. 
This practice cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. Sift your flour in a sieve. 

And don’t leave the dough sticking to the 
bread-pan. Let the dough stick to something 
else—the clothes-boiler, or the stationary wash- 
tub, or something less valuable than a bread- 
pan. 

8. Tubs and barrels are left in the sun to dry 
and fall apart. Economize on the sun. Let 
the tubs and barrels fall apart in the shade, 
along with the thermometer. 

9. Dried fruits are not taken care of in season, 
and become wormy. Sothey do. ‘Take care 
of the dried fruits; watch them carefully, and 
thus save the worms, which otherwise would be 
lost. Economy in small things is not to be 
despised. 

10. Bags, strings, and paper, are thrown into 
the fire. How any self-respecting housekeeper 
can do this we are unable to comprehend. She 
runs a great risk of putting the fire out. Let 
her put them down the sink. What does she 
want with such Sybaritic luxuries as bags, paper, 
and strings, anyhow ? 

11. Pork spoils for want of brine, and beef 
because the brine wants scalding. Scald your 
brine, and put brine and beef on your pork. 

12. Above all, don’t throw away bits of meat, 
vegetables, bread, and cold pudding. Give 
them to the genial tramp. He will chuck them 
behind a fence and remark that nightingales’ 
tongues on toast form his ordinary bill of fare; 
but never mind—that doesn’t concern you. It’s 
he who is doing the wasting, not you. 

How can we be too grateful to the newspaper 
—to the great and glorious system of journalism 
—which not only chronicles the fate of nations, 
but shakes up the domestic economy of the 
private.citizen. 

Truly, as the talented individual who writes 
the soap advertisements has remarked, Jour- 
nalism in this country and in Europe is radi- 
cally different. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
XXVII. 
IN TOWN AGAIN. 


Ya-as, we’ve we- 

turned to New 

York, and are at 

the Bwevoort, yer 

know. I’m wather 

tired of wander- 

wing about, and 

shall west a little 

before twaveling 

any more. Jack 

and I have weceiv- 

ed inwitations fwom some people at Newport to 
wedding; but it’s too much twouble to go. I 





wather think it’s the sister of a fellaw named 
Burwy Willmot, who aw shoots pigeons, and a 
young fellaw whose father is a twadesman—has 
something to do with boats and a gwocerwy 
shop, coffee, wines, and all that sort of thing; 
ship-chandlers or merchants I think Jack calls 
the twade. I believe the fellaw’s been wespect- 
ably bwought up. I nevaw spoke to him; but 
Jack has, at polo, and says he seems to know 
how to behave himself—for a fellaw who twies 
to be an Amerwican awistocwat, and a Beau 
Bwummell; but like many more of these half- 
bwed youngsters they overdo the thing by in- 
varwiably talking about dollars, and appear- 
wing verwy wich and extwavagant in the way 
they spend them—bad form, yer know. The 
girl is tolerwably pwetty, and has about the 
averwage supply of conversation, so I found. 
Met her severwal times in Newport. Sat next 
to her at dinnaw, yer know. 

Doosid stwange that in a wepublic, newspa- 
per fellaws should wite so much about this af- 
fair, and give a list of all the pwesents, and the 
differwent class of people who were. there. 
Jack says it’s widiculous snobberwy—for the 
bwidegwoom is nobody, except being gweat in 
polo, and the bwide is the daughter of a fellaw 
who deals in money, and has something to do 
with fellaws called democwats. I don’t know 
what they are. 

I said something about a wifle-match when I 
wote last. Amerwican wiflemen have a Wim- 
bledon he-ah which they call Cweedmoor. Our 
fellaws, Jack says, didn’t win. I don’t know 
why, but suppose they didn’t care to. Perhaps 
I shall ask Henwy Halford the weason. 

I was invited to go out to the gwounds and 
wange, but thought it too much twouble and a 
baw. Don’t mind having a cwack at fur or 
feathers, but can’t exactly see the fun, yer know, 
of firwing in the bwoiling sun with a wifle at 
a aw target nearly out of sight, which a fellaw 
can’t see without a telescope. 

Everwybody he-ah seems a lunatic on the aw 
subject of theatwical matters. Can’t meet a 
fellaw unless he asks me if I’ve seen this or that 
dwama. NowI don’t care about this sort of 
thing, but suppose I shall have to stwoll in the 
theatre sometimes, to have something to talk 
about, yer know. 

How verwy pwofound some of these newspa- 
per fellaws must be who have to cwiticize such 
arwangements. Don’t think I’d like to be a 
newspaper man; too much bwain work. 

Severwal people want to know why I don’t 
go west, like a fellaw named Horwace Gweeley 
advised. Perhaps I may take a twip west; but 
I don’t want to be bothered with the Gweeley 
fellaw. Don’t know him, yer know. Nevaw 
wecollect being intwoduced. 


THE malicious bull-frog lies at the bottom of 
the pellucid pond, among the roots of the dead 
pond-lilies. He draws in his breath; when 
the frosts come he will Jet it out and make an 
air-hole in the ice, through which the festive 
small boy shall skate. Thus the bull-frog solid- 
ifies himself with the paragrapher. 


It is now that the paragrapher buckles more 
closely his vest of chain armor, and lays his 
hand on his trusty revolver, as he takes down 
his Bryant and begins writing a parody on 
‘“The Melancholy Days Have Come.” 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to knowif we think 
he has a good business hand. Wedo. But if 
the mark in the upper left-hand corner is the 
imprint of his thumb, we should judge that a 
half-pound or so of soap would be necessary to 
bring it up to an A 1 mercantile standard. 
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+» with the agony of a broken heart. 
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EDWIN, WAH-WA-WE-NE-MA 


And Arabella ; 


OR, 


The Baby and the Pocket-Stove. 





WITH INCIDENTAL SENSATIONS. 





A STORY OF MURDER AND MUCILAGE, 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


ee 

: ie was four o’clock, according to the wind 
, which the Creedmoor marksmen shot by. 
Some historians say that it was much 

later; but we are not going to lie for the sake 
of an hour or two. 
He stood by the mantel-piece. It had been 
claimed that he stood by the wicker-gate, but 
the parties who make this claim are not entitled 
to any respect. 
He had just blown his nose. If this is too 
coarse for our readers we will change it. We 
will say that he blew some one else’s nose. 
He had just murmured “ Arabella!’’ to this 
musical accompaniment, in accents fraught 








Her name was Volumnia, but the identity of 
the nomenclature in the vernacular-of Holland 
excuses his error. 

Why his accents should be fraught with the 
agony of a broken heart when Arabella was 
only up-stairs mending his ulster, is what might 
at first perplex the reader. -But*the harfowing 
truth must be‘avowed—he had no spring over- 

- coat, and it was too early in the season for the 
weight of the garment that was being seam- 
ented. ; 

When Arabella heard her name ringing up 
aloft in tones of anguish and catarrh, she stayed 
where she was. 

Maddened by this last and most heartléss 
blow, he leaped wildly to the top of the -over- 
hanging precipice; clutched the last volume of 
the Kokomo Dispatch, and bounded into 
oblivion. He did not return till the next train. 

In the meanwhile Arabella, struggling wildly 
in the iron grasp of Wah-wa-we-ne-ma, plucked 
an eagle-feather from the head-dress of her In- 
dian captor, and, waving it aloft in the azure 
empyrean, cried: ‘‘ Never, while life remains!” 

She evidently intended to when life had got 
through remaining. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


The baby in the cradle flung his last bit of 
watermelon to the ground, and drew a revolver 
from his pistol-pocket. 

At this moment the airy carol of the innocent 
village-maiden was heard in the far distance, as 
balancing her little crock of butter on her 
head; she danced down the slender foot-bridge 
that led from the Alpine morass to the blue 
vales of Kashgar. 

The landlady spied her from afar, and was 
on her track. But nothing daunted, the tower- 
ing baby pulled the trigger—and fell back a 
lifeless corpse. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was a thunder of approaching wheels 
—a whirr—a rush—and all the Indian felt was 
a blinding sensation under his right ear. The 
night-train from Oblivion had struck him, and 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Doctor felt the pulse of the wounded 
mother-in-law, and, with a knowing look and a 
smile on his eyebrow, prescribed one table- 
spoonful of arsenic every two hours. 

“I would live,” she murmured, “ for my 
daughter’s husband’s sake.”’ 

‘** Madam, you cannot,” was all he said. 

But her lip curled scornfully. She drew 
forth an interleaved copy of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” and whispered “first appearance on 
any stage.” 

Just then the book-agent appeared on the 
balcony, and incidentally remarked: 

“It is my love who calls upon my name at 
ninety for first-mortgage Hannibal and St. Jo. 
preferred, with a fichu cut square in the neck.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘Ophthalmia,” was the explanation of the 
mineralogist, ‘‘cannot be considered in the 
same light as cholera-morbus; but it is clearly 
evident that if the posterior nodes of the treve- 
zoid are correlative to the sum of the postu- 
lates, there can be no infirmity of the zygo- 
matic lens.” 

‘‘But, mother,” she responded, “‘I am 
eighteen years old to-day, and I want to be 
married. 

Advancing one step into the centre of the 
room, he glared on the prostrate and repentant 
woman with all the sinister power of that eye 
before which Clare de Vere’s haughty spirit, 
hitherto untamed by man, had yielded but the 
day before. 

That was a Monday—consequently washing- 
day. Hence.the historians have sought, but 
ineffectually, ‘to argue that Clare de Vere put 
off all the quailing she had to do, for another 
day. Our version is the Only correct one, and 
may be had of all respectable newsdealers, or 
on application to the office, if stamps are en- 
closed, not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘What is home without a pocket-stove, after 
all?” he continued, pointing to the little utensil 
he had for sale, and speaking in broken Bul- 
garian. ‘‘ No matter where you go, it will come 
useful!” 

‘¢ But it cannot cure my chilblains,” the old 
man answered, ‘‘ and I feel already the pincers 
of hoary winter snatching my toes _ bald- 
headed!” 

‘* Tommy! where did you learn that slang ?” 
his mother cried, coming down with the rolling- 
pin on the broadest part of his body nearest 
her, and making him hop Yankee-doodle in 
seven languages. 

‘‘ Take back the heart that thou gavest me, 
but pay me the last quarter’s rent,” replied the 
landlord, standing fiercely before her, with a 
look of terror in his nostril. 


CHAPTER VII. AND LAST. 


It was all in vain. They laid the little 
chicken to rest at the foot of the hill, anda 
little white tomhstone marks the spot, 

The rooster is as well as can be expected. 
But, as the children gather around the grave, 
they sigh and whisper to each other: “ Let us 
be good.” 

At this juncture the door opened, and Edwin 
leaped into the arms of the expectant Arabella, 
crying: ‘‘ Home again, home again, from a 
foreign shore! Have you finished the ulster ?” 





was now rushing on its way. 
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| Let us draw a veil over the harrowing scene. 
| Or—stay—-let us draw a harrowing veil over 
the scene.* 





THE END. 
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POLICEMEN AT THE CLUB. 


. > OLICEMEN at the oar” is the head- 
¥ ing in the World of a report of the 

" rowing matches of a platoon of the 

Fourth Precinct; but the highly interesting 
| clubbing matches of other platoons of other 
| precincts have not received the attention they 
| merit from our daily contemporaries. Puck 
therefore supplies the omission, which will be 
entertaining reading for all lovers of true sport. 

The trial of skill took place in Tompkins 
Square, in the presence of a large and appre- 
ciative crowd. The first match was intensely 
exciting, a harmless old pencil peddler being 
the party who was to be first practiced upon; 
the policeman first to crack the skull to be 
promoted. The only weapons allowed were 
the long wooden locusts. 

The competition was exceedingly lively. Pa- 
trolman Pat McGinness drew first blood by a 
good square tap on the forehead, which made 
the old peddler reel about in a manner too fun- 
ny for anything. The hilarity among the spec- 
tators was really immense, and indicated the 
deep interest taken in this delightful amuse- 
ment. 

Roundsman Mic McGrath then advanced 
towards the absurdly venerable peddler, and 
dealt a vigorous but artistic blow on the tem- 
ple. This knocked the peddler senseless, and 
the applause was deafening; but subsided when 
it became known that the police-surgeon referee 
had pronounced the skull still sound. Sergeant 
Larry Doolan walked gaily to the spot, and af- 
ter a gentle flourish, allowed his club to descend 

smartly on the head of the astonished peddler. 
| There was no ‘mistake this time. The crack 
| was heard all over the grounds; and amid the 
cheers of thousands, the Police Commissioners 
promoted Sergeant Larry Doolan to the cap- 
taincy of a precinct. The peddler’s body was 
sent to the morgue. 

The second match was not so exciting. It 
was to break a newsboy’s arm or leg in the 
shortest possible time; open to patrolman only. 
First prize, promotion to roundsman; second 
prize, vote of thanks by Police Commissioners. 
Patrolman Paddy O’Rafferty won both prizez; 
making a compound fracture of both arm and 
leg of a plump newsboy in three blows in three 
seconds. ; 

The remaining events were knocking down 
and maiming sober and drunken women. The 
ability to do this was manifested with equal 
skill by all the competitors. So that it was im- 
possible to award a prize without making invi- 
dious distinctions. 

And New York is justly proud of the finest 
police in the world. 


} 








* It behooves us to make an explanation to our read- 
ers, how this story comes to be presented to them in its 
present shape; for we must admit, however much we 
might feel inclined to gloss over our own defects, that 
this thrilling narrative lacks, to a certain degree, what 
may be called dramatic unity. The fact is, for four 
months past we have been collecting sensational novels, 
which were to have been published at proper intervals, 
and when our space permitted. Owing to a rash and 
almost unpardonable onslaught by the .office-boy, pages 
of all these different novels have been used for wrapping 
up lunches, lighting “butts,” and other vagaries of the 
youthful mind. We did not discover this until the au- 
thors of these novels wrote to inquire when their works 
would be published. Then the terrible truth flashed up- 
onus. What could we do? We had but small portions 
of the various novels left. We combined them as best 
we could. The above sensational story is the result. We 





The night-train from oblivion had arrived. 


hope our contributors are appeased.—Ep. Puck.] 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN BARE-BACHDE 


HAYES: “IT STRIKES ME I'VE GOT ON THE WRONG KIND OF AN@AL ° 
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PUCK. 


| of dramatic purpose. ‘There is no reason—so 
| far as the drama proper is concerned—why 
| Mrs. Williamson, finding that her songs and 
| dances are the most attractive features of the 
| evening, shouldn’t introduce several more, if 
| for no other reason than to shorten the rest of 
| the play to make room for them. For in all 
| honesty the less there is of ‘‘ Struck Oil,” the 
| more enjoyable the Williamsons will become. 
| But judging Miss Maggie Moore by what she 
| has given us, there is no gainsaying that she 
sings charmingly and dances excellently. Her 








“STRUCK OIL.” 
N. Y. Sept. 26th, 1877. 
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Dear Puck: 

Before attempting to express the emotions | 
that were aroused within me last week when I | 
saw those artists, Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, in 
their bewildering play, ‘Struck Oil,” I should | 
like to inquire of the management what they | 
mean by those mysterious words, “ preliminary | 
season.” 

If a season that is to extend into November 
may be cailed “ preliminary,” I presume after | 
December we shall have the supplemental sea- | 
son, thus leaving but one month to be provided 
for by the strictly ‘“ Union Square” programme, | 
and allowing all sorts of dramatic oddities to | 
sprout in the “‘ off” time. 

For ‘Struck Oil” is certainly an oddity, | 
and the Union Square audience must have been | 
surprised when they saw it. | 

1 was. Not from the novelty of the thing— | 
for the local variety theatres have been giving | 
us German dialect plays since the hour that va- | 
riety first blossomed into existence. 

Oh! if some one had only nipped it in the 
bud then, how much agony the stage would 





have been spared, and how much real pleasure 
we should now find in the artistic efforts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 

‘** Struck Oil” affords Mr. J. C. Williamson, 
who was years ago a member of Wallack’s com- 
pany, an opportunity to speak in broken Eng- 
lish, in imitation of a Pennsylvania German, 
and shows us Mrs. Williamson as a frisky 
daughter, similarly afflicted with dialect, and 
given to singing and dancing on the slightest 
provocation. 

There is less art in the earlier portions of 
Mr. Williamson’s acting than in the later. For 
the stage Dutchman has been before us in all 
forms, thanks to Mess. Gus Williams and George 
Knight, and however great our affection may 
be for him, we are not apt to accord him any 
very great respect. But in the last act of ‘‘Struck 
Oil” Mr. Williamson makes the dialect a mat- 
ter of minor consideration in his really artistic 
portrayal of the old German returning from 
the war in a demented condition, and gradu- 
ally Rip-van-winkling himself back into his old 
home. In this act the old German, in his craze, 
climbs to the top of a derrick and falls to the 
ground. This piece of business, from a realis- 
tic standpoint, is a work of art. It strikes ter- 
ror into the hearts of the audience every night 
and at the Saturday matinée, which is ample 
indication that Mr. Williamson has reached 
perfection in his especial line of work. There 
may be the question raised as to whether the 
legitimate drama will derive much benefit from 
this realistic effect; but that question is most 
successfully disposed of by ignoring it entirely. 
If Boucicault finds it to his profit to deal with 
the “‘ Decline of the Drama,” why shouldn’t 
Williamson go him one better and give us the 
Fall—if he finds it equally to his advantage ? 

Mrs. Williamson (Miss Maggie Moore) is a 
clever combination of variety talent with legiti- 
mate ability. As far as my individual taste 
goes, I should like to see her artistic capabilities 
displayed by more intellectual means than a 
‘* specialty part” in a specialty play, demand- 
ing several lengths of broken English, a couple 
of disconnected songs and a jig in a “‘ guard- 
house.” These things are refreshing in their 
way—especially when Miss Maggie Moore does 
them—but they do not atone for the absence 














| than the speeches of Germans seeking the re- 


ties,” the bill should read—(if that were not 
the form of variety theatres)—for that is all 
that entitles ‘‘ Struck Oil” to public considera- 
tion. 


the Williamsons, with their keen powers of 
characterization, I should try to turn them to 
better account—from a legitimate standpoint. 
But in the dramatic arena, I am forced to con- 
fess, pecuniary motives cover more sins than 
charity—by a large majority. 





attempts at German, however, which were 
greeted on the first night with such warmth as 
to prove conclusively that there were but few 
Germans in the house, are not altogether satis- 
factory. 

We should have less right to demand the na- 
tive ‘Teutonic if we were not especially informed 
that the old shoemaker (Mr. Williamson) and 
his daughter (Mrs. Williamson) were emigrants 
from Germany. It was a task of such difficulty 
to them to speak English, that their reckless 
mode of slaughtering it became pardonable. 
It is therefore reasonable to suppose that such 
bits of German as we were to have would be 
spoken less like attempts of native Americans 
to wrestle with a ferocious foreign vernacular 


lief of their native tongue. There seemed to 
be far more effort than relief in the William- 
sonian German. 

And apropos of the English, isn’t it rather 
remarkable that Miss Maggie Moore, who a few 
moments previous had been conning over words 
and definitions in a spelling-book, should im- 
mediately, on receipt of a letter from her father, 
read it through without the slightest hesitation ? 

Is this the poetic license of the oleaginous 
drama? Is it poetic license, too, to make the 
German father talk to his German daughter in 
broken English all through the play ? 

The oleaginous drama is remarkable in its 
vagaries, and those who represent it must be re- 
markable, to a certain extent, as well. 

I say this to apologize, as it were, for the de- 
ficiencies that were so painfully visible to the 
audience last week. 

The merits of the chief actors speak for 
themselves. If their engagement should prove 
a success, they will have themselves only to 
thank. All the interest that may be taken in 
“Struck Oil” will be centered in their por- 
trayal of the two principal parts. 

These parts are sui generis. ‘‘ Legitimate 
variety’ isthe term that best expresses them. 
There are theatre-goers who have always been 
anxious to be initiated into the mysteries of a 
variety show, but have not had the moral cou- 
rage to overcome their prejudice against it. 
To these.“‘ Struck Oil” will prove an agreeable 
novelty. It is as bad as the worst variety en- 

tertainment and better than the best. 

The variety, legitimized, is a hot-house plant. 
It doesn’t seem natural. 

The Williamsons are too good for ‘‘ Struck 
Oil,” and “ Struck Oil” is too poor a thing to 
hold the boards of the Union Square Theatre 
during a preliminary season that extends into 
November. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Williamson in their special- 


I know, however, that if 7 had the talent of 


Resignedly yours, 
Sitas DRiFt. 
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the finish, where we are made familiar with oil- 
wells, derricks, etc., perhaps we may conclude 
that “ oil’s well that ends well.” 





AIMEE. 





IMEE is again with us. We felt sure that 
she would not leave us unprotected to 
the tender mercies of the ponderous 

exponents of British humor at Wallack’s. She 
has come to the rescue, with a company decid- 
edly inferior to that of last year. This may 
appear a bold and incredible fiction, but we 
assure our readers that it is a sad and solemn 
truth. 

It is undoubtedly intentional. It is in a spirit 
of supreme disdain for her rivals that Mlle. - 
Aimée opposes to the picked flour of Albion 
the rank-and-file of Gallic duffers. 

The voice of the plump and frisky Raoult is 
no longer heard, It never was, we may remark 
in parenthesis. M. Raoult has yielded his 
place to a gentleman by the name of Mollard. 
The gods have been gracious to M. Mollard. 
In constructing him, they have been lavish of 
avoirdupois. And in view of their extra- 
ordinary generosity in the item of quantity, 
we have no reason to complain if they have 
slightly economized in quality. Another ad- 
dition to the company is M. Legros, whose 
abilities showed to good advantage in Pompon- 
net. It is to be regretted that on the produc- 
tion of “‘la Belle Hélene”, M. Legros should 
have become possessed of the idea that the 
“* bouillant Achille’ was a mild, lady-like and 
inoffensive individual, and a member of the 
Pomponnet family. 

We were inclined to- grieve over the loss of 
M. Reine, an excellent comedian, whose legs 
we remember, with a well-defined regret, as be- 
ing exceptionally india-rubbery and humorous. 
But we are consoled in M. Reine’s successor— 
M. Jouard, a clever actor with a fine strong 
voice, effective, if not especially sympathetic. 

But if all the changes are not so satisfactory 
as this, it is pleasant to greet again the familiar 
faces of MM. Duplan and Meziéres, two ad- 
mirable artists, whose quaint humor has raised 
up a host of friends among theatre-going New 
Yorkers. 

For the ladies— Mlle. Dupare is still to the 
front—perhaps a shade too much to the front 
—but the fair and slender Letellier has retired 
to the shades of private life, where she can be 
beautiful without being called upon to sing and 
dance—two things which greatly troubled her 
last year. 

If we feel a shade of disappointment in the 
début of Mile. Berthe Mario, it is rather the 
fault of opéra-bouffe than of Mlle. Mario. This 
lady is very young, and very charming; she has 
a sweet voice, and a good idea of music, but 
her milieu doesn’t fit her. An etherial sweetness 
is not the distinguishing characteristic of Md. 
Lange. We say this with regret, for Mlle. Mario 
evidently thinks otherwise. When the inheritor 
of the vigorous virtues of the late Mme. Angot 
tucked up her sleeves and spit on her palms, 
we really feared that the M//e. Lange of the 
evening would exhale—vanish into thin air, 
and be seen no more. Which would leave us 
quite desolés, for Mlle. Mario has the making 
of an artist, although she is ill-fitted for the 
grotesque revelry of opéra-bouffe. 

And Aimée herself— what matters the rest, 
so that we have Aimée? She is the same 
adorable Aimée of last year. To say that she 
is the Aimée of the year before that would be, 
perhaps, to do an injustice to the Aimée of ’74. 
But let that pass. We welcome back with all 
gratitude the little diva who comes to pull us 
out of the slough of English burlesque. And 
we will say no word even if, with the advancing 





P. S.—As the best part of “‘ Struck Oil”’ is 





seasons, the habit grows upon her of regarding 
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Ja Perichole and Ja fille de Mme. Angot as types 
of a universal femininity. It is true that we 
might object to catching glimpses of these two 
excellent ladies in a// operas; it is true that we 
might hint that fichu is not exactly the word 
for the royal mouth of /a divine Helene—but 
we won't. It is Aimée, and all things are par- 
doned unto her. 





DANA’S ART OF LOVE. 
(Boucicaulted from the N. Y. Sun.) 





OW often shall a young man call ona 

girl? ‘This question, which opens up a 

wide field for discussion, is propounded 

to us by a correspondent, who thus writes: 


«Sir: I was introduced to a young lady about two 
weeks ago, and since that time I have been to see her 
once, and had a pleasant conversation with her, and she 
told me when I was about to go home not to fail but 
come and see her. Now. what I want to know is whe- 
ther is right to go to see her often, as on my part I love 
her very much, and would wish to go every evening, but 
I don’t know whether it is proper. 

«¢ VERY ANXIOUS.” 

As you put the case, we should say that the 
young lady would be really glad to see you 
again, and she might like to see you often. 
But to go every night would be to crowd things. 
It is always a mistake to make yourself too 
common—to wear your welcome out, in fact. 
Suppose you putin an appearance once a week, 
say, on Sunday night, if she isagreeable. Then 
if you find that she reciprocates your affection, 
you may make the calls more frequent. En- 
gaged people are apt to like to be together 


she loves you, she will be just as anxious to 
have you come as you are now to go. Ifthe 
acquaintance shall eventuate so happily, learn 
to leave, when you call,*at a decent hour. 
Some lovers insist on staying until midnight or 
later, and make themselves a nuisance-about a 
house. ‘Ten o’clock is late enough for any 
lover to stay. 

Another question concerns the proper course 
for a young lady to pursue whose lover is un- 
faithful to her, and is thus expressed: 


«*Sir: I have been keeping company with a young 
man for over two years. I am faithful to him in every 
way, but I have been told by personal friends he is un- 
faithful to me.. He is a leading musician, and of course 
has every opportunity of yoing with other ladies. Would 
you advise me to give him up entirely, or what? Give 
mé your kind advise, and heal a miserable heart. 

«* LIZZIE BELLANY.” 


If you are sure your friends tell you the 
truth, and are not repeating idle tales, give 
him up. But he may be only showing inno- 
cent attentions to other young ladies. Still, 
while engaged, he should hold himself at your 
sole command. Speak to him on the subject, 
and tell him squarely what your exactions are. 
If he is worth keeping, he will do what you say. 
Otherwise be glad to get rid of him. 

An important subject is involved in the fol- 
lowing questioh: 


«*Sir: Is it becoming for one right cousin to marry 
another? I fell in love with my cousin, a young lady of 
22 summers, and imagine without her my life would be 
useless. She returns my affection. Some friends advise 
me not to take such a step, and say it would greatly tend 
to lessen my happiness after marriage. I think not. 
What do you say? CONSTANT READER.” 


Certainly, marry your cousin. You ought 
to be able to take care of your own happiness 
after marriage. At any rate, try it; and if you 
don’t like it, leave her and marry your grand- 
mother. The man who is such a weak-minded 


every evening; and we can assure you that if | 
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“There’s nothing like one’s own quiet home, is there, dear?” 





Here is a man who is, according to his own 
account, in bad straits indeed. He says: 


«¢Sir: I am in a quandary what to think. I have 
been paying attention toa lady for the last six months, 
with a view of marrying her. [ truly love her, and she, 
I think, returns the affection. But she is out every night 
until 10 or I1 o’clock, or nearly every night. Do you 
think it proper fur a lady to be out so late every night? 
She tells me that she goes to see lady friends. But none 
come to see her, to my knowledge. Tell me what you 
think, and oblige a constant reader of THE Sun.” 


girl to be out alone until ten or eleven every 
night, unless her duty calls her out. If this 
girl really loves you she will stay at home, and 
not go out in the evening unless you go with 
her. If she does not stop misbehaving herself, 
give up all idea of marrying her. Street gad- 
ders by night make poor wives for honest men. 
Here is another case where an engaged girl 
is doing what she ought not: 

«¢Sir: My case is this: I have been waiting on a young 
lady for about four years; have been engaged three years 
from Christmas. Until July I was absent from her on 
business. During that time another young man fell des- 
perately in love with her, and visited her three or four 
times a week, and proposed; but she says she rejected 


are now corresponding. We have set Christmas as the 
time for our marriage, and all of the matters are fixed 
but asking the old man. I told her the other day that I 
thought she did wrong by corresponding with that other 
young man, and she said she would until we were married. 





spirit as to ask a third party whether he shall 
or shan’t marry a girl he cares for and who 
cares for him, is just about the kind of man to | 
marry his grandmother. 





Don’t you think she ought to have agreed to my request? 
She says she does not love him, and seems perfectly de- 
voted tome. Iam not one bit jealous; but let me know 
what you would do in the matter. OLIVET.” 


No, we do not think it proper for a young | , ,.wer. 








him, Aboutthe 1st of August he left for college, and they | 


She ought to have more sense than to cor- 
respond with the fellow, and if she really loves 
you, she will heed your request, and stop it. 
She is not acting right at all. A girl engaged 
to marry one man receiving and rejecting the 
proposals of another, and yet corresponding 
with that other! Still, she may be only giddy 
and foolish, and perhaps she will see the im- 
propriety of her conduct if you show her this, 
and argue the matter with her skillfully. 

Here is a man who hardly deserves an 


Sir: I have two lady friends whom I about love alike, 
and would like to keep company with one. What would 
you advise me in doing? CupPID.” 

We would advise you to give up all idea of 
keeping company with any girl until you have 
sense enough to make up your mind which one 
you really love. 


Wuite Boston is having so many holidays it 
should never forget to celebrate the day when 
Wendell Phillips’s throat was so sore that he 
couldn’t talk.— Phila. Herald. 


As most of our citizens appear to be in the 
Turkish army, considerable anxiety is naturally 
felt as to who are going to shake the carpets 
this fall.—Vorristown Herald. 

Nor one of those horses called “steeple 
chasers” ever chased a steeple in his life. 
They might as well call them moon chasers.— 
Detroit Free Fress. 
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Pwo fnaves and a fueen. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 





(This Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 
CHAPTER XXV. 
oe 

‘- than he had anticipated. René’s face 
was more variable than an April sky, 
and corresponded with the moods of her tem- 
per. She generally commenced the sitting 
with an affectation of sensuality which Hugh 
disliked; but he was not proof against the sly 
seduction; and when she looked at him with 
voluptuous eyes, and her soft lips curled in in- 
viting smiles, the passionate blood rushed to 
his temples, and it was with a struggle he turned 
to the contemplation of work, and resisted the 
impulse to catch this most beautiful of crea- 
tures in his arms, and press her to his lips. 
Later she would fall into her natural habit, 
moved by some delicate expression of her cou- 
sin’s, and show a kind regard, tempered by 
maidenly reserve. This phase was always fol- 
lowed by petulant irritability and a tone of sar- 
casm,ywhich Hugh no:longer doubted to be in- 

tentional. 

Hugh worked hard at his subject, laying aside 
his brush grudgingly when there was no longer 
enough light to paint by. He found that he 
got on more to his satisfaction when René was 
absent than when she was before him. Fre- 
quently in the day-time he undid the work of 
the night before, and viewed the result with dis- 
satisfaction. No.definite expression was to be 
got from the life. Yet he had no inclination to 
dismiss his model, and do better work from his 
memory of her. His thoughts turned to her in 
her absence, and he found himself thinking 
perpetually of her, from sheer inability to di- 
vert his mind to other considerations. Artistic 
devotion to’ her as a most beautiful creation 
was not the feeling which prevailed exclusively: 
her acts and words, not less than her physical 
beauty, were the subjects of his reflections. 

She astonished and perplexed him with the 
anomalous character she presented. He found 
it as difficult to determine how she felt towards 
him as to define her general character. Whilst 
he worked he was absorbed in his subject; but 
in the intervals of rest during her sitting he had 
scope for observation, and gathered sufficient 
material for after-contemplation. One night, 
upon leaving the club, he walked to his studio, 
though his home lay in the opposite direction, 
with no other purpose than to look at the pic- 
ture he had left but a few hours before. He lit 
a candle; then he lit his pipe and turned to 
the easel. Yes, there was something of her 
there; her eyes looked out at him from the can- 
vas, and almost unconsciously he removed the 
pipe from his lips, and laid it aside in that pre- 
sence. He sat long before his work, regarding 
it with a sadness he could not explain. There 
was a melancholy interest about it, which in- 
creased as the likeness grew in beauty. Night 
after night he returned to indulge in the sweet 
sadness that contemplation of the face pro- 
duced. Such a feeling never possessed him 
when René provoked his passion. ‘Then, even 
whilst each fibre of his body glowed with fervid 
yearning towards her, his soul was overcast with 
regret. Her glance was suggestive of a feeling 
which destroyed her perfection. It was to him 
a hectic flush, lending a dreadful lustre. A 
fault in any thing of beauty would have moved 
him with sadness; but René’s defect he de- 
plored more deeply because he saw her disposi- 
tion was, but for that, pure and good. 

As his mind became more and more deeply 


UGH found his work more difficult even 
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occupied with these reflections, he perceived 
that his enthusiasm was less for his portrait than 
for the original, and that his regard for the 
beautiful model was no longer merely zsthetic. 


Beyond his own unsold pictures and some 
casts, there were few of the adornments which 
distinguish the rich or the amateur artist’s stu- 
dio in Hugh Biron’s room. A pair of foils were 
the most useless articles of the place; and they 
in the winter-time served the purpose of fire- 
irons, and had even been employed to cook 
a chop. In the rest which broke a sitting René 
took up one of these, and holding it horizon- 
tally level with her eye, looked along its edge 
critically, and asked: 

“* Do you fence ?” 

‘A little.” 

She had handed him the foil, and taking the 
other, put herself in position, and called, ‘“‘ En 
guard.” 

“I decline the combat,” said Hugh, laugh- 
ing. 

** Are you afraid ?” 

“Ta.” 

‘¢ Of yourself? Iwould have you a little less 
generous and more complimentary. Fear me, 
and defend yourself.” 

‘¢ But I have no masks.” 

‘*T will not touch your face.” 

‘¢ But yours ?” 

‘** Again you are uncomplimentary.”’ 

‘‘T meant to imply that I am awkward.” 

‘¢ And I meant to imply that I am not.” 

‘«Tt is so uncommon for ladies to fence.” 

‘‘ The greater reason that I should adopt the 
practice. You flattered me yesterday by ac- 
knowledging that my tastes were exceptional. 
My father taught fencing.” 

‘* As well as dancing ?” 

‘* Naturally; a good dancer should be a good 
fencer. I think I can dance well.” 

‘‘ The poetry of motion is in every step you 
take. I believe you could do anything you 
wish.” 

‘“*To begin with, can 1 make you take up 
your guard, or not ?” 

Hugh saluted and ‘“ engaged,” with dread 
undiminished by René’s confident assurance. 

‘*T would as soon play with a chisel on the 
head of a Canova,” he said to himself, think- 
ing how one awkward slip might bring his wea- 
pon in contact with the lovely form before 
him. 

He attempted nothing but defense, and did 
his best, knowing that her safety depended on 
his dexterity. Nevertheless he was worsted 
again and again. 

‘“* This is all very well for a beginning,” said 
René, “‘ but now that you see I can fence a lit- 
tle, please defend yourself in real earnest. I 
haven’t touched a foil for six months. I shall 
be less maladroit when my wrist is warm.” 

“ T have played my best.” 

“You said you could fence a little; you have 
done nothing yet. En guard!” 

René in a spirit of mischief made quick 
passes, delighted to observe the terror with 
which Hugh regarded his own point. He grew 
hot, he lost all presence of mind, he trembled 
with agitation, as he saw the heedless mirth 
that sparkled in hereyes. He resolved to bring 
the play to a close, and forgetful of all rules he 
dropped his foil, and brought his hand to his 
breast at the very moment that René thrust. 
Her button caught the back of his hand, and 
raised the skin. 

In a moment René had flung aside her foil. 

‘** Oh, what a fool I am!” she cried, catching 
his wounded hand in hers. 

It was she whose face expressed anxiety now, 
and her anxiety imparted pleasure to Hugh. 
The sight of his own blood did not affect him; 
his eyes were upon the white fingers that trem- 





bled as they tenderly closed about his. 





She whipped a handkerchief from her poc- 
ket, put it to her cheek to see if it were soft 
and bound it gently round the wounded hand, 
saying never a word the while. Hugh was too 
pleased to be thus tenderly cared for to check 
her by aword. Her arm touched his. Her 
head was bent so near his, that leaning forward 
a few inches he might have touched her hair 
with his lips. Should he? Rapture quivered 
in hisarm. René looked quickly into his face 
to see if he were faint. Her eyes were suffused 
with a tear. 

“‘Good heavens! she loves me,” thought 
Hugh. 

The occasion was not great enough for ten- 
derness. Had Hugh’s wound been more seri- 
ous she would have been dry-eyed; but she saw 
it was slight, and the relief from a sudden and 
serious apprehensive regret, and a flash of some- 
thing like love and pity, brought forth the 
ready tear. 

When she saw nothing of faintness in his 
face, but something of passionate ecstasy, she 
winked her eyes, and dropped them hastily, 
ashamed of the tear that fell. 

‘It isa mere scratch,” she said, tying the 
ends of the handkerchief quickly; ‘‘ and now 
I’ll put the weapons away until you can use 
them without frightening your adversary out of 
all reason.” 

‘*T wish you had hurt me as I deserved, that 
I might have had a little more of the sympathy 
I don’t deserve,” said Hugh. 

He could not use a brush {with his hand 
bandaged, and was idle whilst René put on her 
bonnet and waterproof. He was glad of the 
excuse which allowed him to watch her in 
movement. Not a motion was without grace. 

‘* T suppose a disabled artist will not want a 
model,” said she. 

** The patient wants a nurse. But perhaps I 
sha’n’t have the good fortune to be a patient 
to-morrow; so you'will be required in your 
other capacity. i can use my fingers now 
quite well. Do you know, I think your cripple 
could shake hands—will you try him ?” 

She gave her hand: it was the first time they 
had touched in that way. He would have put 
her fingers to his lips, but she snatched them 
away and left him with a laugh. 

He sat and gave himself up to reflection. 
As passion cooled and thought grew calm, he 
felt shame. ‘The girl came to him in a profes- 
sional capacity, and he had no right to take ad- 
vantage of her position even in so slight a 
matter as that of attempting to kiss her hand. 
Had she been a visitor of his own station it 
would have been more excusable. He had lost 
his self-control, and behaved ungently in treat- 
ing her with less respect than he hoped she de- 
served. But had she not repeatedly tempted 
him, and was not she very, very beautiful, and 
was he bound to be better than ninety-nine 
men in a hundred ? 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ he said, turning impa- 
tiently to his easel and taking up a brush. 
““The girl’s eyes tell me to kiss her a dozen 
times in the day. Why shouldn’t 1? Whena 
man restrains his feeling towards a girl of this 
kind, it usually eventuates in his making a fool 
of himself by offering her marriage. It’s ten 
to one but the girl has some idea of catching 
me in a trapof that kind. Heard perhaps from 
Mattie Reynolds that I am related to the rich 
folks at Riverford. Halloa, what’s this?” 

He had been untwisting the bandage from 
his hand, for he could not use the brush he 
had taken up, and he knew his wound to be 
too slight to require covering, and now he was 
looking at the monogram elaborately worked 
upon the soft cambric. 

** Never can make out these precious tangle- 
grams. Mrs. Eason uses expensive handker- 
chiefs! not that I ought to think of that when 
she gives them so readily when a fellow is in 
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distress. (How the deuce can she make a K 
and E out of this?) She was quite ‘affected 
by the accident. (It looks like B. R.) The 
worst and best of women are alike good when 
a man’s suffering appeals to them. (Who’s B. 
R. or R. B.?) I wonder if this girl is just what 
she says, or if in reality she is a deep designing 
—R. B. ?—who thinks to marry the rising young 
artist, Hugh Biron? Perhaps her name is not 
Kate Eason at all. R. B.? R. B.? R. B.— 
René Biron, by Jove!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir it has not been shown that René was in- 
consistent, jealous, and unjust, labor has been 
wasted, and she is, as she stands here, a mere 
lay figure, and no woman of flesh and blood. 

When she was out of Charlroy Street she 
stepped into a cab and gave herself up to tetchy 
meditation, broken by pettish thoughts of re- 
venge. She was angry with Hugh, she was an- 
gry with herself, she was angry with Mattie— 
all without knowing why or choosing to seek an 
explanation. Looking at the affair from her 
point of view, she should have exulted. Her 
stratagem, so far, had succeeded as well as she 
had hoped for. She had infatuated her cousin, 
and supplanted Mattie Reynolds, whom he 
seemed quite to have forgotten. What else did 
she desire, which not having could make her so 
wrathful? Safely enough she might go back 
now to her Bohemian subjects and M. de Gail- 
lefontaine, with a reasonable assurance that 
Hugh would not pursue Mattie in the remote 
neighborhood in which she and her husband 
now lived. The intention of returning to Italy 
never entered her mind, which instead was oc- 
cupied with a scheme of vengeance which 
should bring mortification and discomfiture 
upon her cousin. Ah, she could not sit still as 
she thought of Hugh Biron in conjunction with 
Mattie Reynolds; it made her furious. 

She hated Hugh for not despising her in the 
ignoble character she assumed, and would not 
see that the very fact of her taking his sin to 
heart so deeply was in itself a proof that she 
was as guilty as he. For if he were base to 
love her, how could she be otherwise to love 
him? And she did love him, or she would not 
have hated him. Simple virtue does not abhor 
guilt with the emotion that René felt. A horse- 
shoe is only a horseshoe until it is magnetized; 
then one pole attracts and the other repels with 
equal force, and we call the horseshoe by an- 

other name. 

“* He must be simply an animal.” she thought. 
“He has seen me but for a few days, and a 
dozen times an hour he would tell me he loves 
me if he had the courage. Love!—love won 
by a wanton smile and an actress’s leer. Such 
love is good enough for a bar-maid—a Mattie!” 
She uttered the name with scorn and contempt, 
grinding her heel down as though she felt the 
girl under her feet; ‘‘ but he shall see that it 
is not fit for better women. ‘To-morrow I will 
read them both a lesson which shall stick by 


them.” 
(To be continued.) 


Dr. Hans Von Butow, the pianist says 
“Tf I stop practice for one day I notice in it 
my playing; if I stop two days my friends no- 
tice it; if I stop three days the public notice 
it.” It is different with the young man who 
practices down the street. If he stops for one 
day the whole neighborhood notice it, and feel 
like paying him five hundred dollars to never 
begin again. If he doesn’t stop for two days, 
the neighborhood ask the police to notice it as 
a nuisance; and if he doesn’t stop for three 
days, they get down their shot-guns and go 





[ From the Syracuse Herald. 


THE DEAD PROPHET. 
A NEW BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 
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NE more polygamous 
€) Short in the breath, 
- Frightfully bigamous, 
Gone to his death. 


Turn not away from him, 
Scorning to touch; 

Go nearer and pray for him 
Married so much, 


Think of his fathers-in-law, 
Two hundred brothers-in-law, 
Three hundred sisters-in-law, 
Fifty odd mothers-in-law, 

All in one family 

Left polygamily ; 
Think of their daily life, 
Full of domestic strife, 

Cat-fights and squealings; 
Think of the tears and cries, 
Then try to Ann Elize 

Some of their feelings. 
Think of the weekly dues 
And of the baby shoes 

And stockings unnumbered ; 
Think of the payments large, 
Think of a daily charge 

Of an infant Six Hundred. 


Oh! turn not away from him, 
Scorning to touch; 

Go nearer and pray for him, 
Married so much. 


Oh! this is pitiful! 

With a city widows full, 
Buxom and fair. 

Old bachelors, think of it; 

Go near to the brink of it 
Now, if you dare. 


Still for his bigamy 

And muddy polygamy 
Leave him at rest: 

Cross his hands humbly 

As if praying dumbly, 
Over his breast; 

Owning his weakness, 
The poor erring creature, 

And leaving with meekness 
His mantle to Beecher. 


JAMES PENUCKLE. 





Theb udderclothes are id season.—Fx/ton 
Times. 


Tue Keely motor stock is original. 
never quoted—/icayune. 


BrigHamM Younc—Gone where the concu- 
bine twineth.— Rochester Democrat. 


It is 


‘‘InpIANS never kiss their wives.”—Zx. 
Very few men do.— Danbury News. 


The difference between the Mormons and 
the wicked people of Chicago is that the for- 
mer call their polygamy religion.—Rochester 
Democrat. 





gunning for him.—orr. Herald. 
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“Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind,” 
Makes him at present very hard to find. 
—Danielsonville Herald. 


Ir to the pure all things are pure, a good 
man ought to be able to get good milk and 
good whisky.— ew Orleans Picayune. 
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A street-car driver who wears a button-hole 
bouquet has no more influence with a mule 
than an ordinary mortal.— Richmond Enquirer. 


“TALK is cheap;” yes, but if it isn’t worth 
more than seven cents a thousand, Stanley 
Matthews must be worth $9,000,000.-—-Hawhkeye. 


It’s labor for Bret Harte to write.—Zx. 
And it’s right for Bret Harte to labor. It isa 
poor rule that won’t work both ways.— Vorris- 
town Flerald. 


THERE will have to be a marked change in 
the tendency of things, or our stylish young 
ladies will get to wearing their hats so far back 
that they will have to lift them when they sit 
down.— Worcester Press. 


SKOBELOFF, Russian General, remarks discon- 
solately, ‘‘I blame nobody. It is the will of 
God.” We call Bishop Coxe’s attention to 
this. There is evidently a gross mistake some- 
where.—Xochester Democrat. 


HANG out your banners on the outer walls, 
And if so be you haven’t any banners, 
Hand out your red shirts and blue overalls, 
And wake the welkin with your loud hosannas. 
—Boston Traveller. 


It was an old hat, so banged and rusted as to 
have entirely lost its individuality, found near 
a stream in New Hampshire, that led to the 
story that Secretary Evarts had been foully 
made away with.— Danbury News. 


Ir is when a man asks for a letter for John 
Smith, Junior, and the post-office clerk begins 
looking over the letters in the J box, that our 
model mail service receives its most elaborate 
endorsement from the representatives of the 
Smiths.— Rome Sentinel. 


THE young man who assisted a Philadelphia 
medium swears that he has been recognized as 
seventeen dead friends in the course of a sin- 
gle evening, and that, too, when he was mak- 
ing no effort to personate the Whig party.— 
Worcester Rewey. 


For many years the people of Boston were 
puzzled by the question how the culture of that 
city could be disseminated throughout the 
earth. At length a genius came along and told 
them how to transport baked beans in air-tight 
cans.—Rewey’s Worcester Sauce. 


To the robust party who called in search of 
the man who wrote “that piece,” we felt war- 
ranted in saying that the responsible editor had 
gone to the satellites of Mars for his health, 
and wouldn’t be back till late in the fall. It 
has been wisely said that a great journal never 
lifts the veil of its impersonality.— Worcester 
Press. 


Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN will not permit her 
daughters to indulge in the naughty redowa and 
other hugging dances. She probably thinks it 
is a sin, also, for her girls to hang on the front 
gate at night and exchange osculatory favors 
with young men. Next thing she’ll write a 
letter denouncing the practice of girls chewing 
gum and sliding down the bannisters.—/Vorris- 
town Herald. 


SULEIMAN Pasua was formerly asoap-fat man 
in Baxter street, in this city, and dined at the 
free ‘‘soup houses.” He went to Turkey and 
registered an awful oath that he would win 
fame and gold. The attention of tramps 
should be urgently invited to this. Turkey is 
the place to go to grow up with the country.— 
Graphic. 
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“‘Wuat,” asked a youth timidly of an emi- 
nent philologist, ‘‘ what, sir, is the meaning of 
this phrase: ‘ modus operandi’ ?” and the great 
linguist, whose mind was saturated with the lit- 
erature of ancient Greece and Rome, replied, 
“It is Latin for ‘ How the old thing works.’ ”— 
Exchange. 

Every barber in Denmark must pass an 
examination in surgery. ‘This is a good law, 
and might be adopted with advantage in this 
country. When a man is getting his hair cut, 
and has a portion of his ear scissored off, he 
likes to have the whole job done in a neat and 
scientific manner.—Vorr. Herald. 


Our friend Rattlebones told us the other day 
that this cool weather brought a great blessing 
to him. He owns a fire-extinguisher which 
occupies a position in his hallway, and all dur- 
ing the summer the visitors to his house have 
fooled around the thing, mistaking it for an 
ice-water cooler. 

THE average village newspaper has greater 
influence and respect in the South than it has 
in the North.—/. Y. Herald. That’sso. The 
Southern editor is presented with more big 
watermelons in one day than the Northern 
editor receives during the entire season. — 
Norristown Herald. 

A fashion item says: ‘‘ Worth is said to have 
discarded the cuirass and returned to wide 
belts, and to have given up the tightly-drawn 
overdress.” Inasmuch as Worth is a man, we 
think this is a decidedly sensible move on his 
part. Wenever did think a man looked well 
in a cuirass and a tightly-drawn overdress. It 
is hoped he will also abandon wide belts, and 
keep his trowsers up with suspenders.— Vorris- 
town Herald. 


CLEVELAND young women write comments 
on the margins of the library novels they read. 
One emotional creature writes: ‘‘’The pangs of 
love are grate i have ben there my self.— Un- 
identified Ex. 

Victor Huco will begin his new novel: ‘‘Ne- 
buchadnezzar loved grass. Grass eats dirt at 
one end and, of mornings, holds dew-diamonds 
at the other. Sunlight has a duty to the dia- 
mond. The Revolution was sunlight, and 
Jacques St. Clair was a hero of the Revolution. 
His eye was porcelain blue; so the wits called 
him ‘Crockery Jim.’ But the ladies called him 
‘the rim of the cloud.’ Jacques dazzled the 
salons at night. During the daytime, dis- 
guised as a paragrapher, he carried a small 
crook, like a shepherd’s, and plunged it into 
barrels for rags. One night in summer, when 
the sun was at noon, it snowed,” &c., &c.— 
Herald P. I, Maz. 


‘THERE was a man from the city who went out 
gunning from Danbury last Friday. He stopped 
at a farm-house and induced the farmer to go 
show him a pond where there was a prospect of 
duck-shooting. While crossing a field the 
farmer spied a crow sitting on the limb of a 
huge hemlock tree, and pointed it out to the 
gunner. The man from the city said he would 
bring it down, and immediately he got down 








on his face on the ground, and put up his back, 
and rested on one knee, and stuck the other 
leg straight in the air, and brought the gun 
under himself, with the butt on his right ear, 
and the muzzle thrust through between his legs. 
And then the astonished farmer, being unable 
to detect which way the gun was pointed, and 
being somewhat set back by the manceuvre, lit 
out for his homestead in tremendous leaps, 
being accelerated in the movement by the 
almost immediate discharge of the gun. Where 
the bullet went is not known, but as there is a 
city visitor at the hotel here with a pantaloon- 
leg half burnt off, and a half-ounce of powder 
in his ankle, it is presumed that it must have 
left the gun.— Danbury News. 








PUCK. 
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THE Hindoos have so many gods that a good 
Hindoo has to pray seventy-five times a day 
in order to get in a single mention of every 
deity during an ordinary lifetime. Now, in 
America when a man has to get up in the night 
and chase his neighbor’s cow out of the garden, 
he could use up the entire system of Hindoo 
theology in ten minutes, and then not be 
through. And he wouldn’t pray very extrava- 
gantly, either.— Profane Faragrapher. 


GrorGE E.ior is said to have declared that 
‘Jim Bludsoe,” Hay’s poem, wherein the hero 
expresses the determination— 

“‘ To keep the nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore,” 

is one of the finest gems in the English lan- 
guage. This is most startling intelligence. If 
the great authoress would only come out now 
with the opinion that Mark ‘Twain’s “ Junp- 
ing Frog” is the finest bit of fiction in the 
world, and that Artemus Ward was the most 
gifted genius the world ever saw, she would be 
doing the proper thing all around to American 
men of letters.— Com. Adv. 


A NOTED miser who felt obliged to make a 
present to a lady, entered a crockery store for 
the purpose of making a purchase. Seeing a 
statuette broken into a dozen pieces, he asked 
the price. The salesman said it was worthless, 
but he could have it for the cost of packing in 
a box. He sent it to the lady, with his card, 
congratulating himself that she would imagine 
that it became ruined while on its way home. 
He dropped in to see the effect. The trades- 
man had carefully wrapped each piece in a sep- 
arate bit of paper.— Cincinnati Commercial. 


A younG convert who wrote for spiritual ad- 
vice to Mrs. Van Cott, was considerably aston- 
ished to receive the following directions for 
his way of life: ‘‘Sew the skirt to the belt; 
fasten three plaits, turning downward, and fin- 
ish all the edges with hems or facings.” A lady 
friend of Mrs. Van Cott was also slightly star- 
tled that morning by the receipt of a letter 
from her begging her to give up chewing to- 
bacco and drinking whisky, urging on her the 
evils of lewd company and cursing, and prom- 
ising to pray for her reformation. Persons who 
have a large correspondence should really be 
more careful about their envelopes. 


‘WE never sleep,” is the startling advertise- 
ment emanating from a private detective in 
this city named Bloomington. We are not ad- 
vised as to the cause of Mr. B.’s distressing 
complaint, but in the interests of humanity we 
gladly offer the following kindly suggestions, 
which we think will enable him to capture an 
occasional snore if rigidly adhered to. In the 
first place, it will be necessary to borrow the 
dog next door that howls all night, and send 
him promptly out to the pound in a bag. Next 
it will be in order to solemnly and deliberately 
commit perjury to Mrs. B. as to the purchase of 
that new silk polonaise at the end of the month. 
After this a judicious distribution of poisoned 
cats’ meat on the back shed, and a double 
spoonful of morphine to the baby will be a 
thoughtful investment. A half pound of relia- 
ble flea-powder between the sheets, and a night- 
cap of old Scotch whisky will complete the 
preparations. After this Mr. Bloomington may 
confidently count upon refreshing slumber, if 
the conscience incidental to his charming pro- 
fession doesn’t wake him, which is hardly pro- 
bable.— San Francisco News Letter. 


Letters of condolence, addressed to Mrs. 
Brigham Young are invariably worn out by the 
time No. 32 has finished her perusal. Sym- 
pathizing correspondents should select a good 
quality of shingle and use indelible ink, as 
ordinary letter paper is too ephemeral to with- 
stand the onsets of 44 grief-stricken perusals.— 
Richmond Enquirer. 

















THE BETROTHAL—A TRUE STORY, 
(From the Oil City Derrick.) 


CHAPTER I. 


They were lover and sweetheart, and they 
sat together in her father’s parlor. He had 
courted her long and well, and on the night on 
which this story opens his heart was overflowing 
with love for her. He took her hands, all 
queenly with their weight of rings, within his 
own, and said: 

‘‘ Sweetest of the sweet, sweet, sweet,” or 
words to that effect, “‘ I love you better than I 
do my own life. I lay my heart and my fortune 
at your feet. Will you be my wife ?” 

Sensible to the last, the happy girl looked 
into the tender, earnest eyes of her lover, and 
answered: 

‘“‘ Ves, darling, provided, however, that you 
don’t go and buy a plug hat and a pair of light 
cotton gloves to wear after the wedding.” 

He promised, and when June rolled round 
with her roses, they were married. 

And you bet your life she made him a boss- 
wife. 

[THE END. ] 





PREPARATIONS are being actively made for 
the resumption of fall studies at the various 
large universities. Entire new sets of bats and 
balls throughout have been provided at Yale, 
and Harvard is reported to have ordered a 
large consignment of euchre decks from a Lon- 
don dealer.— educational Herald. 


Joaquin MILLER loves to hold a lady’s hand. 
—. Y. Herald. 

Just where Joaquin differs from the rest of 
mankind is difficult to determine. We used to 
hold a lady’s hand when we were nine years of 
age, especially when the lady was a schoolmarm 
with a full hand of hickory switch.— Richmond 
Enquirer. 


PeRuapPs the most magnificent act of heroism 
ever performed in this vicinity was witnessed 
during the performance of Forepaugh’s circus 
at Reno. The lion-tamer was giving an exhibi- 
tion of his control over the ferocious brutes un- 
der his charge, when suddenly he was observed 
to turn pale and tremble. The largest lion of 
the six in the cage had displayed unusual sul- 
lenness and anger, and now refused to obey its 
master. With glaring eyes it crouched in the 
corner, and evidently meditated a spring. The 
trainer recovered his self-possession in a mo- 
ment, and keeping his eye firmly fixed upon 
that of the huge beast, dealt it a terrific blow 
with his rawhide over the face. With a fierce 
snarl the infuriated lion bounded forward. 
Catching one of its open jaws in either hand, 
the powerful man held the brute off for a des- 
perate moment by main strength. An electric 
thrill of horror ran through the crowd, which 
surrounded the cage in an instant. The beasts 
in the other dens shrieked and roared in chorus. 
It is in a moment like this that the real heroic 
element asserts itself. Without turning his head 
in the least, the brave man firmly whispered, 
‘*Pass me a small boy!” One was instantly 
seized and crowded through the bars. With 
one superhuman effort the trainer thrust the 
boy into the hot, closing jaws, and then bounded 
lightly aside. A snarl, a few savage crunches, 
and the beast turned again for his prey. But 
the hero was gone! The door snapped behind 
him, and gasping “‘ Saved!” he fainted in the 
arms of the cheering concourse. A handsome 
subscription was raised on the spot, and when 
the audience dispersed it was with tears of 
emotion in their eyes. A brave soul had been 
rescued from a horrible death—another small 
boy had been wiped out.—San Francisco Post. 
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Ir won’t be long now before men who can’t 
tell a rutabaga from an old tin pail will go out 
to the country fairs and begin their orations 
with “‘ Fellow farmers.” — Providence Journal. 

A wriTeR in the Woman's Journal goes on 

as follows: ‘‘ Who rejected and crucified the 
Saviour? Men! Who conducted the ten per- 
secutions of the Christians? Men!” Who 
bartered our Sunday clothes for a mess of Bo- 
hemian glassware? And whocontributed our 
best plug hat to the heathen? And who 
starched the nether expanse of our boiled shirt ? 
Did men do it—eh ?—Rewey in Worcester 

Press. 

Frienps of the legitimate drama and high 
art will be pleased to know that Buffalo Bill will 

shortly pass through this part of the State with 

a company made up of 27 revolvers, 1 woman, 
2 Mormons, an assorted lot of Indians, a live 
bear, an actual mule, and a play involving more 
murders than can be counted. Bill does not 
travel for money. All he cares for is to elevate 
the tastes of the people.— Rome Sentinel. 

Tue crop of “tidies” is unusually large this 

year. The ladies have made a great improve- 
ment in this article, and can now cover the 

back of a two-dollar-and-a-half chair with a 
wonderful maze of silk, satin, lace and embroi- 
dery, costing $15 or $20. Experienced and 
far-sighted married men are laying in a stock 
of camp stools, so as to have a chance to sit 
down this winter.— Boston Bulletin. 

DurinG the recent convention of Governors 
at New York, the Governor of North Carolina 
tose to make his usual remark, but observing 
that the Governor of Boston was present, he so 
far amended the original resolution as to say to 
the Governor of South Carolina that the leaden 
hours, on slow unfolding wings, had dragged 
their weary lengths in mock eternities nigh half 
way round the tiresome dial-plate, since last 
night they bent the pregnant hinges of the el- 
bow and touched with earthly nectar rare, from 
old Kentuck’s copper-bottomed hills, the 
parched lips, to cool with gurgling dewiness the 
dry and whistling throat.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


Rose EyTINGE, the popular actress, has per- 
sistently refused to have her photograph taken. 
The result is that she has her life made a burden 
to her by the perfsecutions of the photograph- 
gallery agents. The other day she let it be 
known that she proposed taking a swim at 
North Beach, at San Francisco, Cal. »When 
she left the hotel, an express-wagon, with a 
camera in it, followed her carriage. The next 
day she received a polite note, inclosing the 
proof of a negative taken as she emerged from 
the briny dip. The note pleasantly intimated 
that unless Miss Eytinge reported for a legi- 
timate sitting by noon next day 10,000 copies 
like the one furnished would immediately be 
struck off. She capitulated.—San Francisco 
News Letter. 


Wuat has become of the graduates. -Of 
twenty-three young men who only last month 
stepped across the threshold of life from an 
Eastern college, and went forth upon the track- 
less ocean of life to battle with relentless fate 
and win renown or a glorious death in the arena, 
eleven are clerking in auction stores at fourteen 








dollars a month, one is running a fish-boat, two 


In Memoriam Brigham Young. 





To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘“‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 

“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 North William Street, 
New York. 
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are learning the house painting trade, one 
starved to death before he had been out of 
college a week, one is driving team on a street 
contract, two are tramps, and the others are 
living with widowed mothers, who are their 
only support. Fact is, brethren, when real life 
grapples its hooks into a man’s collar, it shakes 
all his arena and ocean and battle business out 
of him so quick that in six weeks, if he is alive, 
he knows more in a minute about the price of 
pork and flour than he can tell you about a 
Greek root in six months.—Paragrapher who 
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